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THOMAS CHALKLEY. 


Thomas Chalkley was born in Southwark, 
London, the 3d of the Third month, 1675. He 
was descended of honest, religious parents, who 
were concerned to bring up their children in the 
fear of the Lord, often counselling him to sobriety, 
and reproving him for wantonness and levity, so 
that he acknowledges he had cause to bless God, 
through Christ Jesus, for their tender care over 
him. Very early in life the Lord was pleased 
to visit him by his Holy Spirit, and he felt it 
required of him, in tenderness and love, to re- 
prove those chil dren who took the name of God 
in vain, for which some mocked and derided him, 
but others, affected by his admonitions, refrained 
from such evil language. Having to walk about 
two miles to school, which was in the suburbs of 
London, and being distinguished as a Friend by 
the plainness of his dress, he had to endure much 
ill usage from wicked persons, by beating and 
stoning, some of them telling him they tho ught 
it would be no ain to kill him. These trials, 
however, he was strengthened to bear, and as he 
grew in years he grew in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of his Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

On one occasion, while still a boy, being among 
some men, he reproved one of them for . sinful 
conduct. The man told the others of it, and 
charged Thomas with being no Christian, alae 
him if he said the Lord’s prayer. Without 
making an immediate reply, Thomas asked him, 
if he said it. The man replied, “ Yes.” 
then asked him,” says he, “ how he could eall 


God, Father, and be so wicked as to swear and | 


take God’s name in vain; and told him what 
Christ said to the Jews, ‘ Ye are of your father 


the devil, because his works ye do;’ and those |; 


that did the devil’s work could not truly call 
God, Father, according to Christ’s doctrine.” 
The remarks carried conviction to the minds of 
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this hearers, 


|one time was made to tremble 
}as it were, 2 voice 


“1 | 


vo. 39. 
who made no reply, but wondered 
ithat one so young should eg in such a man- 
ner ; and his faithfulness afforded great peace to 
\his own mind. Although thus preserved i in the 
| fear of the Lord, he was sprightly and fond of 
play, sometimes to excess; and at one time, in 
the midst of his sport, the Spirit of Christ so 
| tendered and humbled his soul, that he could not 
refrain from weeping. But for want of faithful- 
ness to these convictions, and by giving way to 
levity, he gradually contracted a fondness for 
sports and games, which he practised out of the 
sight, and without the knowledge, of his con- 
cerned parents. 

He secretly bought a pacl k of cards, intending 
to amuse himself with them, when he went to 
visit some gay rel the country ; who, 
though h igh pr m, yet indulged 
7 the the On the way 

hither, he sto PI yped at Wanstead mecting, where 
a Friend, a minister of Christ, was led to set 
forth the sin of gaming in so forcible a manner 
that it smade a deep and lasting impression on 
his mind. When he reached his relations, 
found the priest of the parish there ; and in the 
evening, Thomas’s uncle called them al! to come 
to their games at cards. On hearing this, strong 
conviction seized his mind, and he besought the 
Lord to keep him faithful to him, and raising his 
eyes, he sawa Bible lying on the window, which 
he gladly took up and began to read to himself ; 
rejoice ing that he had stren, gth to eseape the snare. 
His uncle, seeing his unw ili ingness to play, tried 
the others, but none of them seemed inclined, 
seeing that Thomas was better disposed ; and for 
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fessors of relig 


_ 


i 
world. 


vanities of 


he 


that time their sport was given up; and s00n 
after, 
o | 


he committed his new and unused pack of 
cards tothe fire. Being still mereifully followed 
by the strivings of the grace of Christ, he was at 
times brought under much distress of mind for 
his past unfaithfulness and disobedience ; and at 
hearing, 

to him, 
this night, if | 


greatly, 
saying int lligib ly 
“What will become of thee 
should take thy life from thee ?” 
This brought anguish and fear upon him, and 
he covenanted with the Lord that if he would 
please to spare his life, he would be more sober, 
and live in his fear. At length, being broken 
and deeply humbled under the power of the cross 
ef Christ, he was strengthened to ery to 
Him for help to keep his covenant; and He 
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who del ighteth in mercy heard his prayer and 
granted his holy assistance. The 
delight in readin Scriptures of Truth and 
meditating in the law of the Lord written in the 
heart, o was separated from all his former sin- 
ful delights, and became obedient to the will of 
God. When about fourteen years of age he was 


disposed to shun the offence of the cross by de- 
parting from the use of the plain Scripture lan- 
guage of thou and thee to one person, for which 
he felt condemnation; and at one time having 
some business with a creat man and officer in 
the neighborhood where he lived, he felt much 
fear, lest through weakness he should prove un 


knew t 


him to be « 


faithful to what he » be right. But the 


Lord helped ybedient, and the great 
man seemed at first much affronted, saying 
sharply, “ Thee! what dost thou thee me for?” 
a! 


Thomas soberly asked him if he did not say thee 
Maker in his prayers; and whether he 
thought himself too great or too good to be ad- 


language which he used to 


to his 


} } 
aressed 


in the 
Almighty 

The man seemed affe 
but ever after showed 
rejoiced that he 
About the twentieth year of 
pressed and carried on board 


the 
and made.no 

Th mas, 
had been preserved 
his age he was im- 


ssel bel 


cted. 


resp ett 


reply, 


who 


fo} } 
faithful. 


nging 


to a man of war, where thrust into the 
hold, and kept all night among a company of 
wicked and debauched men, without light, or 
anything but casks to lie upon. In the morning 
a lieuts nant called him upon deck and asked him 
whether he was willing to serve the king. 
Thomas replied he was wi ling to serve him a 

cording to his conscience, but that Christ, in his 
exceilent sermon on the mount, had forbidden 
wars and fightines, and therefore he could neither 
bear arms, nor be instrumental to destroy or in 
jure his fellow men. The commander of the 


vessel being appealed to in the case, it was finally 
concluded to put him ashore, for which he 
thankful, enjoying peace of mind for his firmness 
in bearing his testimony against war. As he ad- 
liny the world began to 
engage t subtile 
adversary ful and 
necessary very diligent in business; but 
He in presence and love he had been 
made to delight, withdrew and deprived him of 
the sensible enjoyment of his favor, by which he 
perceived that his course did not please the Lord, 
and he was enabled to let the world go, en er 
than to lose the grace favor of God; 
lieving that the Lord would not withhold any 
good thing from them that walked upri; ghtly. 
Humbly waiting upon Him in order to distin- 
guish rightly between the voice of Christ Jesus 
and the whisperings of Satan, he grew in religious 
experience and knowledge, and before he attained 
to manhood he rece ‘ived ¢ a gift in the ministry of 
the gospel, in which he diligently labored to turn 


was 


vance ars the cares of 
» much of his attention, and the 
persuaded him that it was law 
y 
to oe 


whose 


and 
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light of C hrist in their consciences, 


people to the 
Having 
entered on that solemn work, ‘I had,’”’ says he, 
" a fear of dishonoring God that 1 often 
cried with tears, ‘ Never let me live to dishonor 
thee. Oh, it had been better for me that I had 
never been born, than that I should live to dis- 
honor thee or wilfully r proach the name of 
Christ, who with the Father, is only worthy of 
Divine honor.’ Soon after he was out of his 
apprenticeship, he began to travel in the work 
of the ministry, and visited many of the mectings 
of Friends in Great Britain; and in the Tenth 
month, 1697, with the unity of his brethren, he 
embarked for America in company with Thomas 


such 


Turner, William Ellis, and Aaron Atkinson, 
fellow laborers in the Gospel to visit the churches 
in that land. Having performed his religious 


services in those parts, he returned to England 
in 1699, andthe same year was married to Martha 
Betterton, a religious young woman, who proved 
a help meet to him. About the year 1700 they 

emigrated Pennsylvania, and settled in 
city of Philadelphia; and in the following year 


he 


to the 


made a religious visit to the Island of Bar- 
badoes, in company wi th Josis ih Langdale, and at 
times for many years after was engaged in similar 
service among Friends * the American provinces. 
In 1707 he visited the meetings of a nds in 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ir lane 1, and in Hol- 
land and Germany, being accompanied from 


Philadelphia by Richard Gove, who died while 
on the visit. Soon after his return he met with 
a severe trial in the decease of his beloved wife, 
to whom he had been closely united and who had 
a precious gift in the ministry, and departed in 
much peace and in near unity with her friends 
Ile had previously buried four sons and one 
daughter, all the children he had, so that he was 
now left in a lonely condition, but was favored to 
bear these and many other afflictions with Chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation. 

For some years he was almost constantly en- 
gaged in religious labors, travelling, extensively, 
and often employed his pen in the same blessed 
cause. In 1714 he again entered into the mar- 
ried state; and meeting with heavy pecuniary 
losses, engaged i » busine ss for the purpose 0 
providing for his family, and paying his just 
debts, which required him frequently to cross 
the seas, either as master of vessels, or as super- 
cargo. These concerns, however, did not abate 
his “godly zeal for the cause of Christ, nor his 
religious care in visiting the churches, and dili- 
7 | gently occupying his gift in the ministry, in 
which he was often drawn to those who might be 
considered as the outcasts of Israel and ¢ dispe rsed 
of Judah, endeavoring to gather them to the 
fold of Christ Jesus, the everlasting Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls. His patience was remark- 


able in disappointments and afflictions, of which 


| he had a large share ; and his meekness, humility, 


NT 


in his life 


ti and conversa 
were ¢¢ us emplary; and as he 
quently e its d others to the 
prac tice of the man y excellent precepts of Christ, 
our Lord and lawgiver, and especially 
those in his sermon on the mount, which con- 
tains the sum of our moral and religious duties, 
so he manifested himself to be one of that num- 
ber whom Christ compared to the wise builder, 
who laid a sure foundation ; so that his building 
stood unshaken by the various floods and winds 
of tribulations and temptations he met with, both 
from within and without. He lover of 
unity amongst brethren, and careful to prom 
and maintain it, showing the example of a me 
courteous, and sowing g de portment, not only 
Friends, but to all others with whom he had e 
versation or heilieans so that it may be ’ 
said, that few have lived so universally beloved 
and respected. And it was manifest this did 
not proceed from a desire of being popular, or to 
be seen of man; for his love and regard for peace 
did not divert him from the discharge of his duty 
ina faithful testimony to those that professed 
the truth, that they ought to be careful to main- 
tain good works. He was often concerned zeal- 
ously to incite and press Friends to the exerciss 
of good order and discipline, established in the 
wisdom of truth, by admonishing, and 
timely treating with such as fell short of their 
duty therein, and to testify -against those who, 
after loving and brotherly care, could not | 
brought to a due and practice of th 
in consequence of which he sometimes 
the ill-will and opposition of such. 
month, 1741, he 


and circumsp¢ 


mspicuo 


n, 


! 
and « fre- 


x 


more 


was a 


warning, 


‘ir duty, 
In 
In the 
acquainted his friends with a 
concern which had for 


Sense 
*urreé 1 


Fifth 


= 


his 
Isles, 


é 


attended 
to visit the people in the Virgin 
particularly An guilla and Tortola, “in 
order,”’ says he, “to preach the a pel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ fr ely to those who 
have a desire to hear, as the Lord 
pleased to open my way. Having their unity 
and he embarked, and arrived at 
Tortola on the 12th of the Eighth month. On 
the 15th he had a large and favored meeting, 
and another on the 18th, 
the island thought was the largest that had ever 
been held there. Of this season he says, ‘“[ 
was so affected with the power, spirit, and grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that when the meeting 
was over | withdrew, and in private poured out 
my soul before the Lord, that he would be pleased 
to manifest his power and glorious gospel more 
and more.” He also visited many of the families, 
where the people collected, being desirous of his 
company ; and many of these opportunities were 
favored with the Lord’s power and presence, ten- 
dering and solemnizing the spirits of those as- 
sembled* Inrecording his exercises at this place, 
he says: “I cannot “but note that the hand of 
the Lord God was with us, and [ felt his visita- 


some 


time 
or 


mind, 
more 


‘1 rl + 
might 


) 
»} 
should | 


certificates, 


observation and habit 


| eall 


which the governor of 
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tion as fresh ant lively as ever; for which I was 
truly nd th ught if T never saw my 
ation ape I was satisfied in this g spel 
and religious visit.” On 5th day, the 
29th of Eighth month, he was much indisposed, 
yet went to the meeting, and after it was over, 
nt for the doctor, who, finding he had a high 
bled him, which afforded so much relief, 
| that he was able ut on the following day. 
The fever, however, returned, and continued for 
some days; but being desirous of attending the 
meeting on first went, though very sick ; 
ind was largely 1 in the ministry, with 
much broke contrition, and, » had 
a fores! pproaching end, solemnly 
closed his testimony with these words of the 
apostle Paul: ‘I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
day the fever 


right ”’ On the next 

abated ; but turned again, and continued 

with but little abatement, until fourth day morn- 
#, the fourth of the Ninth month, 1741, when 

he departed, loubt not to receive a crown of 

glory that ver fade He was aged 

i & minis about forty-six 


thankful 


fever 


to go « 


} } 

aay, 0 
engage 
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and 


as if h 


jusness 
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we 
away. 
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and ter 
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XXV. 
1,son of Samuel Hopwood, 
Austle, in the 
f lst mo., 1713. 
1 the Lord, having 
red to inform his 
ples of truth = n very young, 
ffect upon him ; for 
‘onversation to ule those vices 
e minds of many 


It] fe, was born at 
‘oruwall, the 14th « 
i chas fear 


ir, endeavi 


wl hi Cc h 
ful in his 

too much prevail upon the 
h in our time. 
1732 he inclined to accompany 

r to Li mdon, and they set forward for 

i] Yeah Me d thence to London. 

In his journey, but more especially during his 

ay in the of London, the Lord was pleased 
to renew the visitations of his love to him, and 
cave him to on erience an increase of the know- 
ledge of his blessed truth. 

He got well home with his father the 30th of 
5th mo., but afterwards was much out of health 
at times, ab: on the 1 r 7th mo. was seized 
with a violent fever. Next day, his mother being 
by him, he said, “ If the Lord is pleased to take 
me, I am fully satisfied I shall go well, and my 
soul will be happy, and have a place among the 
rig The day before he departed, being 
in a heavenly fr ume of mind, which carried him 
rbove his bodily weakness, he broke forth in sup- 
plication unto the Lord to this effect : ““O Lord! 

}thou that preserved Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego in the fiery furnace, art able to pre- 
serve me unto the end. O God, what shall my 
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soul say? I will wrestle with thee like Jacob, 
if I pray all night. However, if thou wilt not 
make me like him, give me an evidence of favor 
with thee; whether [ live or die give mea place 
within thy house. Lord, if thou art ple: ased to 
spare my ‘life I will obe y thy comman ds i in every 
thing thou art pleased to require of me. 


He also said he never was guilty of any gross 


evil, and he was not afraid to die; and being | 


spent he lay still in a sweet frame of mind. 
father, mother. and others | 


sister eing in the 


room, he looked earnestly at his father, and said, 
“ Hast thou. anything on thy mind?” He 
answered “Yes child;” and kneeling down, 
prayed by him, and the goodness and love of 
God came over all present. The young man 
making melody seemed to have an evidence of 
that divine favor which his soul had been so 
deeply engaged for; and soon after said, “O 
Lord, what shall my s ul say? I have not 


breath to praise the do it 
as long as it lasts.’ os 

After a litt le pause he s 
take my leave of you; farewell all my 


lations, I hope we 


O my God! but will 


1, “‘ | believe I must 
dear re- 
shall meet again in heaven. 


Sah 





Give my dear love to my dear brother,” who lay 
very ill of the same distemper in another roow. 
Looking on his sister he said: ‘‘ Pray, dear sister, 
do not weep; that will but trouble me.” Then 
he began his last furewell, saying, ‘ Farewell, 
father,’’ and kissed him sever: ws tim¢ 

pressing himself with much love an 

his mother; and desired, if the Lor set 
fit to give him a longer time in this world, hi 
might be favored with a quick and easy passage. 
T he Lord, of his infinite goodness, was p! ased 


1 


t the 


‘ I No 
PTrial 5 ' 


having 


y St 


to it his request, for after pen 
night pretty much in slumber, near his end said, 
* Call my dear mother, 


that I may take my last 
farewell of | 


”’ and next morning, like a lamb, 
without sigh or r groan, he departed this life, on 
the 10th of the 7th mo., 1732, aged about 18 
years; and, we doubt not, is entered iuto that 
rest prepared for the righteous. 


ber 


PEACE OF MIND. 


I know of but one way, says Addison, of for- 
tifying my soul against gloomy presages and ter- 


rors of mind, and that is, by securing to myself | 
the friendship and protection of that Being who | 


disposes of eveuts, and governs futurity. lle 
at one view the whole thread of my exist- 
not only that part of it which IL have 
already passed through, but that which runs for- | 
ward intu the depths of eternity. When [ lay | 
ue down to sleep, 1 recommend myself to his 
care; when I awake, I give myself up 
rection. Amidst all the evils that 
i will look up to him for help, aud 


eces 


tence, 


to his di- 
threaten me 


but he will avert them, or turn them to my ad- 
Vaulage. 





His | 


question not | 
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| Extracts from the diar 


y of Hannah Fisher re- 
specting Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young. 
Deborah Darby, Rebteca Young, and Martha 
| Routh attended Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
held 5th mo. 2d, 1796, where Deborah Darby 
appeared in weighty, heart-tendering supplica- 
tion, after which both the others were engaged 
in powerful testimony to the honor of truth, 
| recommending obedience to its dictates, however 


| it might lead to singularity; believing that the 
| litthe David’s or striplings would be victorious 
over the Goliahs, which were never mere nume- 
rous than in the present day. They believed 
that those who were bound to the law and testi- 
mony of truth would have increasing trials and 
exercises in this city. Yet great encouragement 
was extended to all such, and the promise re- 
vived, that the Lamb and his followers would 
have the victory,” but awful warning was ad- 
ministered to the rebellious and backsliders if 
they continued to turn adeaf ear to all the offers 
of mercy, and to disregard the 


intimations of 


the spirit of truth. ‘They expressed a belief 
that this was a day of renewed visitation, wherein 


‘all that would come might come and partake 
of the waters of life freely.’ Their sense was 
that many of the young and rising generation 
would bave to lift up the standard of simplicity 
and walk ina straight and narrow path, disre- 
garding the friendships of the world and refrain- 
ing from all formal visiting. All were entreated 
to turn inward to the root of life, that so they 
mn have ** bread in their own houses and 
in their own cisterns ;” and a belief was 
ex presse <d that the vacant seats cf valiants who 
had been removed wouli be filled, “ judges re- 
stored as at the first, and counsellors as in the 
beginning,” if the young und rising generation 
lin with the offers of mercy, aud were care- 
ful to let their obedience keep pace with know- 
ledge. That some of them would then be pre- 
pared to stand as trumpeters upon Mount Zion, 
being shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace. In the meeting for business a sense was 
also expressed that truth leads into simplicity, 
and if its discoveries were attended to many of 
our society would have to strip their persons and 
houses of those superfluities which have sorrow- 
fully prevailed among Friends in this city.”’ 
It seemed right to *gathe r up the fragments of 
a very me »morable day, which may be instructive 
|and encouraging, when these dear valiants are 
removed from us. 
May the bread which has been cast upon the 
waters be sanctified, and conduce to our further- 
ance and growth, and may He who hath planted 
and watered graciously g grant the increase. 
Philade Iphia, 5th mo. 8th, 1796. 1st day of 
week.—At the forenoon meeting, (the last 
our endeared friends D. Darby and R. Young 
attended in this city,) Deborah mentioned this 
passage of Scripture, “ When I heard, my lips 


igut 


water 
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| the 
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quivered, and rottenness entered into my bones, 

that I might find rest in the day of trouble ;” 
and she believed there were some persons present 
that felt a like solicitude, whom she addressed 
in @ very encouraging manner, saying she had 
rather be a compenion with the mourners than 
with those that rejoiced, unless their rejoicing 
was in the Lord, and their joying in the God of 
their salvation ; adding, I have had a clear pros- 
pect that some will declare themselves for the 
Lord and the others for this world. She spoke 
swee tly encouraging of the first as to those present 
of that number, though they might have many 
trials to pass through, and to combat with the 
Tobiahs and Sanballats, of whom there were 
many in our Society, yet she had no doubt of 
their obtaining the victory if they continued 
faithful, but spoke as if some of these would 
have deep baptisms to pass through, in order for 
the accomplishing of that work whereunto they 
were called, that they might be refined and shine 
with brightness, whether in the line of the min- 
istry or as silent exemplars of righteousness ; that 
some would be so closely tried as to take no de- 
light in the enjoyments of this world, and to be 
doubtful respecting the design of their trials, for 
this would be hid from them, for if they could 
know it was for their furtherance and establish- 
ment they could hardly be deemed trials. She 
spake in an awful manner to those who continued 
to slight the day of their visitation, being as- 
sured that a day of trouble would overtake those 
who were mockers and despisers of the simplicity 
of truth and its followers, and it would be no 
small part of their trouble that they had despised 
those that had been humble and faithful, ob- 
serving that since they had been in this city 
they had been witnesses of m: iny instances of 
mortality, and spoke as if the messenger of death 
would ere long arrest some of the careless sons 
and daughters, and that they might be left on a 
sick bed without the power of making their 
eace, as there had been many sorrowful instances 
of people being deprived of their senses. That 
she was sensible that a renewed visitation was 
afresh extended this day, not only to the be- 
loved youth, to whom she was persuasively led, 
but also to some, as it were, at the eleventh hour, 
mentioning the servant formerly, who, though 
he entered so late, received wages equal to those 
who had borne the burthen and heat of the day, 
which’ she believed was left upon record for the 
encouragement of that were far behind 
hand with their day’s work; but desired the 
youth not to procrastinate on that account, as it 
was very uncertain whether they would live to 
old age, desiring that we might all be of the num- 
ber, concerned so to walk, that we might find rest 
in the day of trouble, which, according to several 
of her preceding testimonies, she intimated that 
the feelings of her mind suggested was not afar off. 
R. Young kneeled in powerful, pathetic sup- 


some 
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| degrees of the same universal Jove and 
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lication for the preservation of those to whose 
spirits they had felt a near fellowship and union, 
as well as the help and restoration of others 
amongst whom they had been engaged to labor 
in this land, committing the accomplis shing of 
the work begun into the hands of Him who had 
sent them forth, and commending in a particular 
manner to his protection the tender lambs, or 
visited youth, whose hearts were touched and 
melted by his love, not only those who had made 
conspicuous advances, but others who had not 
yet declared on whose sidethey were. Returning 
thanksgiving and praise for the mercies the »y had 
experienced ou this embassy, and ac ae ledging 
that to Him belongs glory and honor, for all the 
good they had received or been enabled to do 
was from and of Him, and unto them as creatures 
belonged only blushing and confusion of face. 
18th was the day fixed for the em- 
barkation of Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young, 
at New Castle, in the ship Sussex, bound for 
Liverpool, and many friends went down froin 
Philadelphia to take leave of them there, they 
having accomplished their arduous labors in this 
land. Samuel Emlen, William Savery, Sarah 
Talbut, and Phebe Speakman embarking with 
them on a religious account. 





5th mo. 


For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 

THE DISCIPLINE 

OF FRIENDS, 
BY SYBILLA 


REMARKS ON OF THE SOCIETY 
&C. 
H. 

When we contemplate the mass of corruption 
and venality, the licentious character, and equally 
licentious opinions of the English nation, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, characters and 
opinions from which all religious restraint was 
for the time, with ane we are struck with 
amazement that any code of discipline so purely 
moral and so entirely adapted to the intellectual 
and spiritual elevation of man, should have been 
formed and framed in any classof society. And 
that it was so formed at such a time, may be ad- 
mitted as evidence to our minds that the hand of 
our Divine Master was in it. 

Examine it in detail, page by page, sentence 
by sentence ; while there is much to point to a 
hig cher and holier life, there is much to encourage, 
and not one word tending towards fanaticism. 

The more [| read it, the more am I impressed 
with a simplicity and beauty almost peculiar to 
itself, und it is for the express purpose of draw- 
ing the attention towards it, that I make a few 
remarks respecting a portion of it, hoping that 
some youthful mind may be attracted to the 
perusal of its pages. The introduction 
mences in the following manner : 

As it hath pleased the Lord in these latter 
days, by his spirit and power, to gather a 
to himself ; 
tions 


com- 


people 
and releasing them from the imposi- 
and teachings of me2, to inspire them with 


good will 
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by which the dispensation of the gospel was 
ushered in, these have been engaged to meet 
together for the worship of God in spirit, accord- 
ing to the direction of the Holy Lawgiver; as 
also for the exercise of a tender love over each 
other, that all may be preserved in unity of faith 
and practice, answerabie to the description which 
He, the ever-blessed Sheph« rd, gave of his flock, 





‘By this shall all men know that ye are my | 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ ’ 
But it is to the queries, I have th ught of 


ask 


the response from his own 


calling attention, and in order to do so may 


every reader to draw 


bosom. Th y commence thus: 
It is agreed that nine queries belonging 
to meetings fo r discipline, be read, deliberately 


considered, and answered in each Preparative and 





Mouthiy meeting once a year ; in order to convey 
an explicit account in writing to the Quarterly 
Meetings next preceding the Yearly Meeting ; 
that so this meeting may be rly informed of 
the state of all our meetings. 

We proces d to examine the first 

“Are all our religious meetings for worshiy 
and discipline duly attended; is the hour ob- 
served; and are Friends clear of sleeping, and of 
all other oo ming behaviour therein / 

Tak query to thine own bosom; it is in- 
tended or thee. Art thou at meeting in due 
season, feeling that thou lovest thy brethren and 
thy sisters, and art glad to be permitted to mingl 
In spi nd unite in worship? J 4 that 
small difficulties discourage me, difficulties that 
might easily pressed through if 1 wished very 
much to go; and th ugh DO armed soldier has 
stood upon the meeting h steps and f en 
me to pass, a greater foe, indifference, has pre- 
vailed against m¢ 

The answers generally express, that the mid- 
week meetings, are but thinly attended, and there 
is nothing to remark concerning uibecoming be 
haviou Were the reasons for non attendance 
riven, [ think they would often be found lik 
those of the guests bidden to the marriage of 

he King’s son; one had gone to his farm, anothe 
to his merchand while others evil entreated 
the messengers sent unto them. Our temporal 
concerns are mot inicult to tear ourselves trom 
in the middle of the week, and it really is diff-| 
cuit to disengage t mind from the turmoil of 
the world and the busy bustle around us, and | 
yet the uses of the mid-week meeti: are great. | 
it is well for us, for men especially, to pause | 
from business, from the eager pursuit wealth 5 
it is well for us to sit down in the quiet with our 


if we can be still | 
with clear 
pursuits and ¢ How and tran- 
quillizing these moments @ rest tosome tost 
and wearied minds; precious t@ feel that they may 
step aside from the rude jo stfe « f th 


for a little time feel the swe eb influences of Chris-! 


brethren ; well for 
enough to be 


us, ng 


favored views of our | 


] ¢ _ _ 
mmauct. recious 


are 


| worl l, and j 








| does unity and love prevail ; 


tian love and sympathy. Surely to some are 
these meetings precious seasons. Would that 
they were to more, to all. 

“2d query.—Are love and unity maintained 
among you; are tale bearing and detraction dis- 
couraged, and where any differences arise, 
endeavors used spec lily to end them ?’’ 

The thorough and entire observance of all 
this query in the spirit with which we have 
reason to suppose it was written—for it originally 
stood thus, “‘Are love and unity maintained 
amongst you as Lecomes followers of Christ, &c.” 
would of itself almost do away with the necessity 
of others. Jesus says, “ By this shall all men 
kn that ye are my dis sciples, that ye love one 
another.” To the outward observer we certainly 
appear as an united people; our habits, our forms, 
are so dissimilar to those of othe rs, that the y in 
a measure force us to seek sympathy from each 
other ; they bind us closely together; they are 
peculia But enter this enclosure, and 
and if so how does 
Every heart knows that its 
own weakness is exceeding great, that its tempta- 


are 


Ww 


r to us. 


it manifest itself ? 


tions are many , do we so look at the heart of 
our brother? We should remember that he has 


troubles, ca 


olten 


1es and anxieties, that his path is 
beset with difficulties ; do our hearts yearn 
vards him to assist and comfort him? If he has 
are we careful to do our utmost to restore 
im, and are we sure that the detracting 
merits is never unnecessarily spread 

Do we shield the erring brother 
ot our as we would shield the dear brothe r 
of our family? Do we entreat of him, lovingly 
and earnestly entreat of him, to refrain from a 
pernicious course? Do we feel, that fallen and 


he is still the subject of 


L1icD, 
tale 
from his 
by 


? 
ans. 


our mk 


} 
faith, 


debased as he may be, 
love and sympathy 
This | apprehend we are bound todo towards 
all men, for all are the creation of our Father’s 
hand ; bow much more should our peculiar sym- 


pathic s unite us with those whose faith is as our 


faith, whose belief is the same as our own. 
If love and unity are maintained amongst us, 
then should we dearly love the privilege of pre- 


senting ours lves ti 


se In olden times there 


were seasons when the floor was wetted by the 
tears of those who sat together; such was the 
sweet love and unity that pervaded the assem- 


blies that the hearts of aged and strong men were 
dissolved. In those days they pleaded the cause 
| of each othe r, the y bore fi es and imp: isonments 
for the sake of mingling their spirits in worship. 
Why were they not oe ape each in his own 


secluded from the » of the infi 
Why not satisfied to pour for h the feelings in 
prayer and supplication to Him, who is ever near ? 

W hy could not each worship alone? The love, 
the unity they felt, drew them a r in spite 
of the bonds and persecution which they knew 
awaited them. Those who read 


chambe rT, rmer ¢ 


their 


early 
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records can scarcely fail t uh serve that the 7 mixe » ati society of almost every grade, and 
were united, almost as the heart of one map. whose opinion and tas te are considered as unex- 
In the absence of parents, confined in prisons, | geptionable, remark upon the “ out Heroding of 
the children assembled at the usual places of wor- | Herod” among young Friends, who in emancipa- 
ship. Oh this love and unity, how does it bind | ting themse lves from the restraints of their edu- 
under its sweet influences those loving hearts | cation, knew Se ee u might 
that in honor prefer one another. No jealousies, almost know them from the frequency of the term 
ng suspicions can arise. If we are not loved nor Mr.” in their conversation. The remark pro- 
valued so highly as we would wish to be, we ably aroused some sectarian pride in my bosum, 
for it remained with me us a lesson, at a time 
is delightful to be beloved, but it is more delight- | when I allowed myself son lulgences equally 
ful to be loving, for love like a spring in our own | at variance with our profession. 

Siists heies Wes enue gevndtnblie green, andin}| I asked the young girlto whom I have referred 
flowing onwards, blesses and fertilizes those | what she thoug! ’ the address; she admitted 


of others. at once that she would have liked and res 
“3d query.—Are Friends careful to bring up | the young man far more, 
thos Slt didiedieatien lainness of speech, | in the language to which both had been aceus- 
behavior and apparel; in frequent reading the| tomed. And so it is witl : all; we like and 
holy scriptures ; and to restrain them from read- | resp those i 
ing p ious books, and from the corrupt con-| enough to do tl 
versatir on of the world ?” teach them is — 
| feel that this is tender cround; hort h hich yur | 3 ha 
the time been sine bore my in laying | the moniti SS uel 
waste some of the testimonics of Friends, in these | what does thi 
respects, th 
but having 
temptations 


search for the cause within our own bosoms. f 


better prin 

thorns spring up 

am surely the | 

By my] ithise. ; 

“(Quaker girl’’ | 

there wa 

ness of ¢ n 
nocence tl Irround tr, markingher as one | can blame her daughter for the hours spent over 
like a beautiful ar rare flower, cherish ind | heret ab udery, when sh rself will spend hours 
secluded from the sunshine glare of the evil| equally precious in looking from one end of th 
ways and “ corrupt com tion of t rid.” } the other for tl shade she has 


be 
ing 
latt 
aeavor 
query ; 


> 


I—'s party 

principle 

great d 

cannot 

peopl 

thesé t 

have to 

when the 

this languag 

mind, ° yi 

mode of indulgence; not only ignobl 
culous. Many years ago, ird a pers 
is not a member of our Society, but wl 


traveller and a1 
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lian, Methodist, Baptist, or Friend, you see 
the ornaments “ have fallen off.’’ In fact, there 
is, there can be no desire for these, when the 
spirit is seeking after the higher and hoMer 
ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit. 

Oh Friends! I would that we should all look 
to ourselves, young and old, else the spirit and 
form of our society will indeed be taken from 
us. Read our discipline, learn the reasons why 
our early Friends sv formed it. See if it be not 
a beautiful code of morals in its purity and ex- 
cellence. 

The carnest study of the Holy Scriptures, that 
most inestimable gift, that Book of books, will 
of itself take away the desire to read pernicious 
books. We will wish to read nothing which is 
not in accordance with the written word. 


To be continued.) 


Sa ne ne ree ee ee ee 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1854. 


We give place in the present number to the 
article of our correspondent on the discourse of 
President Wayland. 

We always rejoice at any evidence that the 
views professed by Friends on the subject of the 
ministry, are spreading among other professors 
of the Christian name. 


Our correspondent informs us that “in the 


Methodist Episcopal Church (north) there are | 


now in the field eleven thousand ministers and 
that more than six thousand of these, are men 
engaged in their secular business,” Xe. 

We have no controversy with those who be- 
lieve themselves called to the ministry of the | 
Gospel, and who are uninfluenced by pecuniary 
reward, but we apprehend our views of the prepa- 
ration and call of a gospel minister are im per- 
fectly understood by many professin 


g Christians. 


We cannot better express these views than by 


an extract from one of our own writers. 

‘¢ If like the Israelites, the Christian traveller 
is not permitted to cat of the manna which was 
gathered yesterday, but must rely upon God | 
the soul, is it not | 
equally needful that ministers of the gospel, who 
food 


100 
bread which 


for daily bread to sustain 


are called to hand forth to others, should 
) 


administer only the Christ hath 


blessed, and appointed for each particular occa- 


sion. As the apostle ‘filled up that which is 


behind of the afflictions of Christ, for his body’s 


wurch,”” inust the true 
e] 


i 


sake which is the Cl 


sO 
ministers of the gospel be baptized at times, into 


a feeling of the state of the people. This inward 
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and spiritual exercise was often allotted to George 
Fox, and to the other ministers who labored 
with him. Sometimes, when assembled for Di- 
vine worship, they were required to wait long in 
silence, in order “to famish the people from 
words ;” thus teaching them by example, to seek 


within themselves for the power and life of the 
gospel. 


The remarkable success of their ministry, can- 
not be attributed merely to the force of their 
arguments, or to the power of their elocution ; 
but rather to that divine unction which attended 
them, adapting their discourses to the state of 
the people, and appealing to the witness for truth 
|in the hearts of their auditors. Without this 
holy unction, the most learned and eloquent min- 
| istry is vain and unprofitable; with it the most 
| illiterate may become instrumental in leading the 
soul to God.” 

Having been taught by the infallible teacher, 





| “that being bred at Oxford or Cambridge was 
| oot enough to fit and qualify men to be ministers 
‘of Christ,” George Fox was baptized into a 


sense of his own nothingness as man, became a 
scholar of Christ, and thus experienced a prepa- 


| ration for the work of the gospel. 


We heartily respond to the desire of our Cor- 
respondent that love and charity may abound, and 


'that more of the Christian spirit which desires 
| the salvation of all, and is willing to labor for 


the good of all, may prevail; but we frankly ex- 
press our conviction, that unless the laborers are 
prepared and sent forth by the Lord of the har- 
vest, and know a daily dependance on Him for 
direction, their labor will be in vain. 





‘EVER SO MANY BEAUTIFUL THINGS.” 


There are ever so many beautiful things up in 
the sky, mother !’’ said little Eddie, as he sat 
in his mother’s lap, leaning his head upon her 
encircling arm. 

The clouds had gathered about the horizon, 
and assumed many beautiful and fantastic shapes. 


| Some of them were gorgeously colored with the 


rays of the departed sun, and were shaded from 
the most delicate rose to the darkest, richest 
crimson. As the sun receded farther and far- 
ther behind the green hills, they grew darker 
and darker, and the imaginative boy had seen 
fancied ships with their sails spread, steam-ves- 
sels with clouds of smoke rolling from their chim- 
neys, mountains piled upon mountains, trees, 
birds, and many other wondrous things which 
filled his infant mind with admiration. 
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Soon the new stars twinkled forth, al oy 
awoke a new interest. At first they appeared 
one by one, as if timidly venturing to look down 


upon our beautiful planet, and when fully as- | 


sured that the king of day had disappeared, they 


: 
came forth faster and more numerously, till the | 


whole heavens were bespangled with their glit- 
tering brightness. Then their companion, the 
moon, came slowly up, shining with a soft and 
mellow light, a new beauty in the “ blue wilder- 
ness of interminable air.’’ 


Eddie had long gazed silently before he utter- | 


ed the exc clamation, “There are ever so many 
beautiful things up in the sky!” and I suppose 
he had many thoughts which it would have been 
pleasant for his mother to know. He did not 
often sit up so late that he could see the stars. 
Eddie is not the only one who has been charm- 
ed with the glowing sunset, the gray twilight, or 
the starry firmanent. David loved to look upon 
the works of God. In one of his psalins he says, 
“When I consider the heavens, 


hast ordained, what is man, that thou art mind- 


ful of him, and the son of man, that thou visitest | 


him!” It was astonishing to David, that God, 
who was so infinitely superior to man, and who 
had given such proofs of his power and greatness 
in the creation of the heavens, should condescend 
to notice him, to provide fur his minutest wants, 
and to protect him from danger. I suppose this 
psalm was written in the night, when the sweet 
singer of Israel had been lo kin; g at just such a 
sky as drew from Eddie his exclamation of ad- 
miration. 

L often think, as I look abroad, how wonderful 
it is that God has made everything so beautiful. 
We need never weary in studying his works. 
The more we learn of them, the more we realize 
his greatness and perfection. ‘ The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmanent showeth 


his handiwork.” 


' 
ne 


remember who has spread it out, 
created the innumerable wor Ids which we see 
when darkness covers our earth | There are,’ 
indeed, ‘ever so many b vautif il things up in 
the sky,” and it was a Father’s hand that placed 
them there. They are for us to enj y, and many 
a lesson of love and confidence: : 
God’s children. Dear little Eddie! 
will always love nature, and early learn to “look | 
through nature up to nature’s God.” 
I shall never forget a drive with my fathe 
when I was a child so small that I saton a little 
footstool in the chaise, between him and 
mother. We were r from a visit 
aunt irriet, at had been spen l- 
ing the day. It was a fine ning. The air 
was balmy and ple { remember how the 
frogs sung in the | ground, and how we lis- 
We had not driven 


turning 
whose house w 
evi 
isant. 
WwW 
tened to their q aint music. 


| I was still a child, but the lessons 
has not been forgotten. 


—N. ¥. Independe nt. 


the works of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou | 


| into an 
| simply to show the progress o 
have they taught | 
I hope he | 
| go ye into all the worl 
to evi ry creature "sa 
r,| words sug 


my | 
to | 


SH TELLEGCERORE : 


for before the moon rose, and the stars, one by 
one, appeared. My father had a true love for 
nature, and for whatever was beautiful or grand. 
We drove on without speaking for a time, each 
enjoying the evening “so cool, so calm, so bright.” 
My father broke the silence by repeating in his 
deep, rich tones, that beautiful hymn of Ad- 
dison’s, commencing with these lines, 

‘© The spacious firmanent on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great original proclaim.”’ 
of his manner, 


I was awed by the reverence 


| and I felt myself, in the presence of my M: aker, 


a mere speck amid his vast creations. An inef- 


| faceable impression was made on my mind, young 


My father died many years ago, while 


of that hour 
Anna HU. 


as I was. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


VIEWS OF THE MINISTRY. 


Perhaps to the readers of the Intelligencer the 


/name of President Wayland is not very familiar ; 


but he is well and honorably known in certain 
departments of literature, and more especially in 
the theological community. Asa distinguished 
minister of the Baptist denomination, a writer 
of strong logical powers, and an eminent ex- 
pounder of the faith of his choice, he is pre- 
sented to the reader ; and his name and authority 
are offered in support of the views contained in 
this essay. They are mainly abstracted from a 
sermon delivered by him in the city of New 
York: and it will be that he erects a 
utilitarian standard of ministerial qualifications 
at variance with certain popular dogmas, that 
have long had too firm a hold upon the Chris- 
tian community, approaching somewhat toward 


secn 


|the testimony of the Society of Friends in this 
When you look at the clear blue sky, do you | 
and who has | 


respi ct 

It may be but fair to state, that the 
of this 7" ‘tice is not connected with the Society 
of Friends, that views that ke 
may incidentally express, may not be construed 
attack on its principles; his object being 
f truth in other 
‘hristian church. 
's text = apostolic commission, 
, and preach the gospel 

The announcement of these 
enquiry, “ what is preach- 
ing ?”’ our not the 
delivery of or a discourse, on any 
connected with religion, the discussion of 
even the unfolding of 
to present 
our own inference not to 
didactic essays on theological science, 


writer 


) 
so adverse 


any 


branches of ~ 


Dr. Wayland 


? 
£ sts the 


According to author, it is 
an oration, 
theme c 
a di ctrine, or persuasive 
the teachings of the Spirit. It is not 

s, or those of other men, 
construct \ 
even though they be pronounced by acer dited 
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ministers, and supported by their construction of | with the addition of a full foreign tide of fugi- 
texts of Scripture, but it is, to announce or herald | tive Europe, making her exodus to our land, 


the good tidings of the gospel, accompanied by | 
the Holy Spirit, and by invitations to embrace 
the truth, with instructions how to obse rve “all | 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ 

Another questionis, ‘‘ who may preach?” Our 
author contends, that this work is not legitimate 
ly committed to a special caste or class of men, 
trained for the purpose. He shows that the 
commission was not even originally intended for 
the chosen “twelve,” and such as they might 
select and appoint ; but that men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, who were not among the primitive dis- 
ciples, went ‘ every where, preaching the word,’ 
and that the Holy Spirit blessed their labors. It 
is admitted to be proper that some men, who 
may be righ tly qualified from on High, should 
addict ther mselyes exclusively to the ministry, 
but that ieee nsaged in secular pursuits sho uld 
likewise, when gifted for the purpose, employ 
themselves in its eens _ that while 
faithful pastor may edify by his teachin 
instruct by his example, it ah uld be no less the 
duty of the brethren, to cal 


} 
y, ana 


and to preach, as 


they may be spiritually enli wae ned and quali- 
fied. If such vie ws were to prevail, the isola- 
tion and exclusiveless of the clergy, with all 
acaamees differences from one another, would 
be remove A and the world opened to a freer and 
purer ministry. With this brief notice of two im- 
portant questions in the sermon, let us turn for a 
moment to contemplate a few practical inferences 
that may be drawn from the truths presented. 


We can not p rhaps do better ju 


justice to this 
part of our than by 


ubject, 


y summing up a few 
thoughts by a Methodist observer, who has else- 
where noticed this rem ner ermon. It must 
be evident, the chur ad by the church 
is meant the entire | nel of ‘( stetion professors 
irrespective of title,) bas lost, or buried the primi- 
tive idea of preaching, both as to its nature and 
the extent and sol i f its obligation, in its 
being isolated with an exclusive class, thus rol 
bing the people of Cyprus and Cyrene, tl ym- 
mon people, and disman the serv of its 
true missionary spirit. | lso observed that 
the creation of this class, as a technicalized pro 
fession, is a complete failur so far at least 
the work of evangelizat i 1. It hass 
been prov lin th modern history of th 
In the apost ‘lic times it was n t so I » t 
disciples and apostles were recognized exclu 
sively d \ 1 to this labor love, but the whol 
church, all the brethren, w moved as by a 
common imp to the same end. Hi Dt 
ub that tim volu zed tlh social and politi- 
cal systems j nd the gospel spread 
might 

Anot thought: our population is crowing 


the | 


-| will be able to 





among the Fri 


ency, not to be to 


missionary § 


They come with the “corruptions of false systems 


under which they have grown at h me, and throw 


in their weight of crime 
native filth ; 
ministry, 


to the mire of our own 
and to suppose that an exclusive 
set apart and trained, however well, 
meet this tide, and antidote it 
with pure morals and religion, without the co- 
operation of the people, the laity, is an absurdi- 
ty. Whatmust be done, then? Behold, our num. 
bers are swelling, and at the present rate another 
half century will multiply our Republic 
hundred millions of people. 

The church itself must be alive, the people 
must preach, and pray, and invite, and while the 
learned, as was St. Paul, may find their work 
among the Icarned, and fill their place in the way 
of duty, the time, the day s the fishermen 
and the tent makers. We point to a single 
branch of the church in this country. In the 
Methodist Episcopal church ( North) alone, there 
are now in the field nearly eleven thousand min- 
isters, and of this vast number more than 
thousand are men engaged in their secular busi- 
ness, and called “local preachers” to distinguish 
them from those who are moved from place to 
place. While out of the entire eleven thousand 


to a 


need 


six 


the great oo have been called from th 
field, the shop, the wheel, the bench, Ke. Down 
to withina few years, her were not six gradu- 


ates in the vist oe (ry. 


Meth And yet Metho- 
distn has spread with almost miraculous rapidity, 
not only among the poor, but among all 7 


isses 


In England, by far the largest body of dis- 
senters is of the same denominati: and fs ir 
lay laborers in that country have attain mi 


offre ient cause and the simple Protestant Bible 


Readers of - land, untrained, yet constantly in 
dustrious, are, by the blessing o f the Spirit, uy root 
ing the f fatal superstitions of that country. Th 

if we look at Germany, where education may be 


said to be the universal inheritance of the peopl 
we find, according to Dr. Wayland, that, sin 
1835, the first fee ble church of that denomin: 
tion has grown in its sub-divisions to a member 


ship of oV 
for the 


markab 


r four thousand peopl 
instrumentality through w 
le result has been obtained, 


and in looking 
hicl 
the interest 
ing fact is at 


nounced, that in classical Germany 

ill this has been done, without the aid of a sing! 
lassically educated laborer 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that th 

hurch has cause to re} » that there is a move 

ment toward the reeognition of the true apostoli 


tandard ; that the da 

s distinctions among 1 , that 
is an inconsist 
is enlightened : 
that more of 
ible fi 


the mean 


i religion 
lerated by thi 
suggeste 1 here, 
of their 
nds, would be 





May it not be the 
vener under, 


of much 
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good? Fox was a true itinerant laborer. His 
was a righteous preparation ; what he could not 
learn from the Parson’s lips, or find at Sutter- 
worth, Barnet or London, he found in the only 
true Source 5 as he expresses it, “there is one, 
even Cc hrist Jesus, who can speak to thy condi- 
tion. 

Deficient in education, he took the only relia- 
ble test book of theology, and made it his com- 
panion, as he wandered. in the fields and rested 
in hollow trees. It was there he found the 
i n words which were adopted as the motto 

his life, “ Freely ye have received, freely 
a 7 This was his diploma. His study was 
his own heart—UChrist, his teacher, the Bible his 
text book. 
to his labor. Governors and Jailors, Priests and 
Judges, quailed before him, and a strong people 
rose up after him. Would that they, and we all, 
“went about” in the same spirit. but there 
are many valiant men in the service, 
work is going on among all Christian sects. Let 
love and Charity abound, and the cause will still 
progress. P. 


THE LAST EARTHLY 


JOHN 


RESTING-PLACE 
FRANKLIN. 


OF 


The recent and momentous de spate h about Sir 


Jobu Franklin has naturally awakened : 
osity to know more of 
and of the character of the climate 
in which Sir 
ished. 

Mr. Rae, the author of the di spatch, has been 
in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay C ompany 
for more than tw: nty years, and has long e njoye: 
the reputation of being one of its boldest and 
most capable officers. Lo 1846-7 he was ap- 
point: d by the ¢ mpany to the command of 
expedition to explor 


and survey the 
portion of the n the American 
coutinent. 


The expediticn, cousisting of thirteen 
persons, started Fort Churchill in 
1846, and enduring almost 
} ’ © : ) ’ 
hardsh ps ana overcomibg incre dibk 
accomplished the object i 
taken, 


c uri- 


soln thing its nia 
and country 


John Franklin seems to have per- 


unknown 
rtheast angle of 
from July, 
unparalleled 
difficulties, 


tr 
aivlel 


r which it was under- 
1 the coast of Ameri be- 


A 


having tract 
tween Lord Mayor’s Bay to within eight or t 
miles of the Fury and Heecla strait, and prov 
Boothia Felix to be a peninsula. The London 
Times of Noveml 1847, contains a v 
assuming but highly satisfactory dé 
Mr. Rae to the g he ¢ 
forth the nature and 
He and his party 
Factory—the place where th 
John Franklin w 
1847, after 
year. 

Sir Ceor 


ry un- 
S} atch from 


veronor ol tling 


company, § 
extent of hi lisecoveric 


irrived agai 


an absence ' only a little over 


ze Simpson has been Governor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company for twenty years and 
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Here he graduated, and went forth | 
| Bay Corporation, by R. M. 


| lished in 1849, 
and the | 


| intersected with lakes, 





i} treme ly 


} and 


| musquitocs. 
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upwards. ‘He is the  aathior of “ Simpson's 
Overland Journey around the World in 1841-2.” 
published in London in 1847, which contains 
more information about the population, geography 
and physical condition of that portion of our 
globe lying north of the fiftieth parallel of lati- 
tude, that can be found in any other book. . In 
that e ee he disp! aye d all the most desira- 
ble qualities of a hero, a traveller and a geo- 
grapher. 

For a description of the country and climate 
about York Fort, where the last traces of Sir 
John Franklin were seen in 1850 have re- 
ferred to the page sofa work entitl a *§ The 
Hudson’s Bay Territe ri¢ Ss and Vani uve r’s Isl- 
and, with an Exposition of the Chartered Rights, 
Conduct and Policy of the Honorable Hudson’s 
Mast in, Author of 
Colonies, &c.”” pub- 

the follow- 


, we 


British 
h we quote 


the History of the 
from whic 
ing : 

‘The northern territory, which was 
perfectly explored until the recent j 
Dease, Simpson and Rae, from 1827 t 
| 


marsnes and 


very im- 
ys of 

, 1847, is 
rivers to @ 
wo — 
s of the 
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urh 


greater extent than any part ¢ f the kn 
and it would seem as if the inner s 
earth there burst forth. Some parts1 
truly r of desolati 


ceases in the 


ro 


are rions ns; veg 
latitus le of sixty degre 
no land is seen ¢ apa ble of cultivation ; 
surface is rugg ae ven, and 
valleys nearly devoid of all vegetable pr 
The soil at Churchill Fort (one of t! 
Bay Company’s Stations, latitude 
degrees = on the shores of the bay 
barren, rocky, and with 
for several miles in - a few gard 
with difficulty ae At 
fifty-seven degrees two mint 
ninety aia degr es west, tl] 
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all arcund Hudson’s Bay, particular arly ‘at Fort 
Churchill, the climate is extremely severe; and 
from the middle of October to the middle of May 
the country is buried under snow. The ice does 
not bresk up generally until July, and at York 
Fort, two degre es south of Churchill, the ther- 
mometer in January has been at fifty degrees be- 
low zero. Even in rooms at the factory, where 
a fire is perpetually kept up, brandy freezes into 
a solid substance ; the rivers and lakes, ten to 
twelve feet deep, are frozen to the bottom, and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s European servants 
are obliged to observe the greatest caution against 
the effects of the cold air, which is fr quently 
filled with small particles of angular ice, and 
driven by the wind against the face or hands, 
raises the skin in white blisters, which break out 
in thin watery issues. As soon as a room is 
thoroughly heated, and the embers burnt down, 
the t »p of the chimney is closed so as to exclude 
the air, yet the walls of the apartments are found 
covered with ice two or three inches thick.* 

The Europeans in the service of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, notwithstanding their precautions 
and the use of a large quantity of woollens and 
furs, are frequently frost-bitten, and many of the 
natives fall victims to the severity of the climate. 
The sun is often obscured for weeks by thick 
fogs, which are caused by watery vapors ascend- 
ing fr - the sea, which be ing conde *nsed by cold, 
hang r all around the coast, and extend inland to 
a considerable distance. ‘The ‘Mock Suns’ and 
Moons, called Parahelia and Paraselene, appear 
very frequently in the coldest moaths. The tem- 
perature of the air is subject to the most capri- 
cious variations; rain sometimes falls abundant- 
ly with a serene sky, or the sun will burst forth 
in the midst of the heaviest showers. Such is 
the regi mn in which several of the Hudson’s Bay 
Cempany’s establishments are situated, and which 
could not be maintained but for the possession 
of some more temperate regions, 
food is procurable.” 


from whence 
—Christian Re giste We 


Puysic Pres.—Rhubarb is almost wholly fur- 
nished by the London market-gardeners. I 
first introduced by Mr. Miatt forty years ago, who 
sent his two sons to the Borough market with 
five bunches, of which they only sold three. 


It was 


* In the Quarterly Review, No. xix. vol. xxv., 1821, 


Sir John Barrow adverts to th 
on board 


1is remarkable occurrence 
Captain Parry’s ships, Heckla and Griper ; 
s¢ The month of March set in mildly (at their retreat 
in Winter Harbor) so that the solid ice which for 
some time had lined the ships’ sides, began to melt. 
It therefore became necessary to scrape off this coat- 
ing of ice Captain Parry observes ; 
¢It will, perhaps, be scarcely credited, that we this 
day (8tn March) removed above one hundred buckets 
full, each containing from five 
the accumu! 
of less t! 


, on which occasion 


to six being 
tion which had taken place in an iuterval 
ation which had taken Pp ace in an iluterva 


an four weeks; and this immense quantity 


gallons, 


was the produce chiefly of the men’s breath, and of 
during meals.” 


the steam of their victuals 
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From this time shee continued its s eultivatios, not- 
withstanding the sneers at what were called his 
‘physic pies.” As he predicted, it soon became 
a favorite, and now hundreds of tons weight are 
sold in Comvent-garden in the course of the 
year.— Quarterly Review. 


Foreign Correspondence of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, 


WILLIAM PENN—A TRIP TO THE COUNTRY-——A 


GRAVEYARD, Xc. 


London, Nov. 18, 185t. 

I suspect but few Phildelphians would hesitate 
to visit the grave of the great apostle of peace, 
who founded their city and raised the pillars of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, if that ob- 
ject were attainable by travelling thirty miles. 
Yet many of them cross the Atlantic, spend days 
in London, go to Windsor Castle—from whose 
battlements they can see the locality of his tomb 
distant about an hour’s drive—and return to the 
“delightful land” which guards his name in 
sylvan shades, unconscious of having been so 
near the resting-place of one greater than kings 
—whose memory they were taught in early child- 
hood to love and venerate. 

Two unsuccessful efforts to perform a pilgrim- 
age to the spot did not dishearten me, and as 
my failures were chiefly attributable to want of 
time, the third attempt was duly considered and 
accomplished. By taking a morning train | ar- 
rived at Slough, on the Great Western Railroad, 
two miles From Windsor, and eighteen from 
London, at an hour sufficiently early to enable 
me to complete the remainder of my proposed 
journey on foot. The day was favorable to the 
undertaking, and I entered on my ramble with 
a zest equalling that which Dr. Johnson used to 
feel when being whirled along in a post chaise. 

The excitation of a pleasant walk of two miles 
through a delightful country, heightened by the 

company of some of the tamer birds of En, gland, 

gave way to feelings of a calmer, but not less 
ple asing nature; when, at its termination, I en- 
tered the grounds at Stoke Pogis Church, where 
Gray, the poet, reposes in the locality so elo- 
quently sung by him in his “ Elegy in a Country 
Church Yard.” But few places in rural Eng- 
land present greater beauty than this sweet one— 
a beanty only surpassed in interest by the world- 
famed ode in which it is so accurately described. 
William Penn resided at the mansion in Stoke 
Park towards the close of his useful life, as did 
also his descendents for several generations. The 
old homestead, previous to coming into his pos- 
session, was held by Lord Chancellor Hatton 
and Sir Edward Coke, the last named having 
had the honor of entertaining Queen Elizabeth 
there in sple vndid style in the year 1601. 

Hatton, it will be remembe red, was raised to 
the Chancellorship, although no lawyer, and 
owed his promotion at Court mainly to nis wealth 
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chit ly gained me ugh a special grant he he ld } 
from the Crown 
Colonies in America. The old house was taken 
down by Ji a Penn, who replaced it by a noble 
edifice. His descendants, until recently , lived in 
the vicinity, and one of them erected a handsome 
cenotaph to Gray’s memory, on a gentle knoll 
some distance from the poet’s tomb. Another 
member of the Penn family is interred in St 
Church, where his “hatchment’” can be 
bearing the’expressive motto “PENNSYLVANIA.” 


ike 
seen 
It would have been possible to have 
law ie and ; va); I 
day in and about renowned locality with 
rofit, but that not my purpose, and the 
walk contemplated admonished me to discard 


de lay ° 


For several miles, as I proceeded into Bucl 
inghamshire, the sc and pl 
I met but a persons u ntil re - ing the 
Oxford Road, and as they were chiefly pr 
1 made few acq Ata sales near the 
fine park scenery described in my last lette r, I 
inquired at a cottage the nearest way to * Jor- 
dan’s,”’ the name given to the 
yard, where William Penn and other distinguish- 
ed English Friends lie My knowledge 
of peasant intelligence prevented me from mak- 
ing the slightest allusion to the purpose of my 
journey, as I was well aware my informant would 
be likely to know as much of Powhattan as of 
William Penn. 

The dwelling was an humble affair, not more 
than fifteen feet hich, and the door was 
opened to my kn nck, a boy 15 years old 
d himsel! . from whom I obtained a stare 
( f unmistakeable ost ni ish ment. Heknew noth- 
ing, and at my sugges 1] mother,—a 


spent the 
this 


was 


nery was calm asing. 
ereat 
asants, 


Lintances. 


Quaker’s grave- 


buried. 


when 
about 


}t esente 


n Cait 
Civi Nesaatetienn oh mv aa 


ly of as many sprouts as a rtainec 
} I 


7 PP 
lustrious John Rogers—not 
cent ‘‘ at her breast.” ie courtesied, ; 
tomary with her class when saluting t] 


they regard as their superiors in statior 


omitting 
SI 
1, and gave 
me information which subsequently proved simple 
and accurate. 

lawng the enttage about a mile, my course 

sain diver; ged from the high road. Turning 
into a secluded lane, possessing more decided fo- 
rest attributes than any other I ever saw in Eng- 
land, which branches from the peat near 
Beaconsfield towards the village of Chalfor 
Giles, I found myre'f, in less than half an fe 
among scenery such as Jane E yre » describ 8 in 
her romantic picture of the s¢ use at 
Lowood. The land is high, ogy owing to 
density of the wood the view is extreme ly 
cumscribed. The road plunges into a deep 


“tf 
ot. 


10 yl- h 


the 


ra- 


ee es 
vine, at the bottom of which a splendid prospect 


opens on the sight. The sides of the surround- 


ing hills to the West and North are cultivated 


fields, with here and there a farm-house—half|second wife, repose. 
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hall, half rust tic villa—pe ring quietly to view, 
and ‘speaking of internal comfort. 

As I reached the valley, a pert pretty pe asant 
girl stepped into the road a few feet in advance 
and addressing her respectfully, | asked for the 
(Quaker chapel at “Jor lan’s.” ‘Tam going to 
it, and will show you,’’ was her ready reply, to 
8 h I bowed my ac — wledgements, and w alked 
by her side. <A short di istance, and we were in 
front of an ordinary one story brick building, 
with high pitched r of, located in the dey th of 
the valley y; a few yar ls from the angle of two 
ads. Stepping forward, my new com- 
panion touched a wicket gate, and invited me to 
enter, saying, the house was J and 
her home. I looked at it in one 
part was a dwelling, but as 
stake , appre ached the 
ther met me 


cross 


irdan’s eh ipel 
doubt, seeing 
there was evidently 


no mi or, where the girl’s 
with an invi j 
She SUS] 


_ A pur] 
1 such in 
building is d 
having it in 
room, or chapel, 
of the society of Friends. 
r edifi » | \ 
rming a strong contrast 
es devoted to wor-hip in the city 
f Penn. <A grove of trees in the rear shade and 
enbower e nodest s cture, while a hedge in 
front sepa und 
where rest, in unrecorded m stin- 
nd a 
ray ‘ul to endure. 
It is probably : In extent and 


ob] ng in torm Ty ike al unde lbyt ads 


afford 
The 

family ( 

large fi 

ness 


simul: r saw-—a 


any 
being all it 

st ) 

i 


wi u some P a 


mtains—f 


> humble burial gr 
unds, the di 
forces 


guished dead. upon the m 


sense of we gr 


lined with hedge 


» to the 


» farm which 
‘ourth by th 
harmony : 
the se rath Dy 
proach to such being a foot-walk in front of the 


' 1 1 ° } 
littl e gate in the hedge, which, 


s—one 


vives 
meet- 


iews of 


chapel ind { 
S¢ If. In 


t there is no de 


with the v 

the near ap- 
owlng t e sod 
> sige the ground, 
On e1 side of this 


covering it in common with th 
18 bare ly peres ptil le. 
graves distinguishable from “ 
around (which are mere undulat 
nearly level with the surface) by an evide nt he 
of repair.» There are no other marks of 
tion, nor is it pendbde for the stranger tell, 
from this freshness, occupants The 
sextoness, if such I may be allowed to call her, 
handed me a plan of the ground, from which I 
copied the names and position of the graves of 
those most noted. Facing the west, on entering 
the enclosure and standing in the walk described, 
the visiter has a range of nine lowly mounds at 
The first, which is alor 1eside the hedge, 
Rule—the second is Isaac Pen- 
third Mary Pennington’s—the 
fourth Gulielma Maria Penu’s; and in the fith 
William Penn—the great and good--and his 


The founder of our city 


are 
moaldering heaps 
earth, 

rbit 
stine- 


ions of 


to 


who the are. 


his right. 
is that of J 
nington’s—the 
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and State, rests sien 
without 


without monument, 
rd,—an cold of heart, indeed, must 
be the Pennsylvanian who can stand beside his 
rave unmoved. 

Beyond there is another column of graves, 
four in number, in which John Pennington 
Mary Frame, Springet Penn, and Letitia Penn 
are buried ; and to the left of the walk are five | 
of William Penn’s children. There is a third 
line on the right, in which but two graves are 


conspicuous, being those of Thomas i wood, the | 


friend of Milton, ‘and M iry his wife. 

Ellwood resided at Chalfont St. Giles, two 
miles from “ Jordan’s,”’ in 1665, where Milton 
was living when the Great Plague raged in Lon- 
don. ‘The two were on intimate terms, and in 
that village Milton completed ‘ Paradise Lost,” 
as it now stands. He there showed it to Ell- 
wood as it was originally written, in the form 
of an ancient mystery, and to his advice the poem 
owes much of its finish. Milton’s house is pre- 
served religiously, being an object of much in. 
terest to visiters. Ell ood was adevoted Quaker, 
and his burial at Jordan’s, so near his residence, 
was a natural consequence. He was truly a good 
man, and the attention given to the repair of his 
grave is a merited tribute to his memory. 
~ The ground at “Jordan’s” ought to have an 
, Westininster Abbey, 
with all its pomp, cannot supply ; for in it rest 

unbending champions of 
liberty of conscience that ever lived; and the 
names of a few are st 


’ 


—— t fr Philadelnhi 
] eTes I Mmliaueipal 5 
inter ivi | i ip in 


i i b 0 rrably borne by wor- 


thy descendents in Pennsylvania. Rule, Pen- 
nington and Frame linger with us, and Ellwood 
is by no means an uncommon Christian name 
amoung Friends in our Commonwealth. Some 
who visit the houses of their conrageous fore- 


as the 
There are several 
iiladelphia names there, and the sextoness in- 
formed me a woman from America preached in 
the chapel, last summer, to five hundred Friends. 
Service is rarely held in it 


fathers, are not n sleetful ‘J yrdan’s,”’ 
Pilgrim’s re 


P|} 


r 1 | ears witness 


, but on this oecesion, 
the members of the peace ful sect came from near 
and far to hear and worship with their Ameri- 
can sister in the simple meeting house of their 
forefathers. 

Seclusion is the prevailing characteristic of 
the locality, which is rarely disturbed by any 
pt those of a sluggish wain, 
the frolics of rustic children, and the appropriate 
song of birds, among which that of the nightin- 
gale is named. At this season, the whole land 
wears the aspect of silence and repose but in 
the Summer its appearance at “Jordan’s’’ is 
surely more enlivening. Then the h: nee 8 
odor scents the vale—the truant bee is heard 
with his drows 
rally is audib Ye of life. 

I lingered about the grave of William Penn 


other sounds exec 


y hum—and revivified n: ale gene- | 


with pleasure, recalling to mind his landing at | flutter of his wings, together with the view of a 
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Dock Crex 1k, the Indian ‘Treaty at Kensington, 
the foun ling of Philadelphia, and the hards hips 
of the early settlers, contrasting these beginnings 
with the magnificent results the policy which 
dictated them has produced. That Penn’s course 


,| was just, the fruits prove, and it would be well, 


_ perhaps, did the Philadelphians even now lo ‘k 
at the chart by which his conduct was governed 
for their occasional guidance—partic ularly in the 
selection of men entrusted with political power. 

Had time permitted, I should have visited 
| Milton’s house, at Chalfont St. Giles. It did 
not, however, and being desirous to reach Bea- 
consfield by the nearest route, my former com- 
panion was delegated by her mother to conduct 
me across the fields. She was a sprightly dam- 
sel, as joyous asalark. As weclimbed the hills, 
she pointed to her grandfather’s farm house, in 
the valley—two hundred years old——and to the 
Halls that came to view in our walk, naming 
them all. She mentioned, while passing through 
' Wilton Park, that one of the young gentlemen, 
a nephew of the owner, was killed at the Alma, 
by which the family were overcome with grief. 
Thus are felt in remotest parts——and there ke en- 
est--the effects of this unholy war. Thirteen 
young men have been recruited from the peasant- 
ry alone, near “ Jordan’s,” and more than a 
thousand militia of the same class, from various 
parts of the shire, are doing barrack duty at 
Weedom, in place of the regulars gone to the 
Kast. A brother ot this girl i is of chem, getting 
the sum of sixpence a day for his services—that 
being militia pay. W hen asked if he was likely 
to enter the army, she said “QO, no! were he to 
do that, we should all be miserable ; ” and I- 
found this to be the common feeling among per- 
sons of her class as to their relatives becoming 
recruits. 

We parted in the Park, near the mansion, and 
I was soon in Beaconsfield, where are two pilgrim 
shrines, in the tombs of Waller and Burke—poet 
and statesman. 

Night was gradually closing over when I re- 
su med my return w: Wk, and in pursuing my way 
[, for the first time, fully realised the force of 
Gray’s line— 

‘Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight,”’ 


a description only thoroughly understood in coun- 
tries blest with long twilight, where evening de- 
parts as if her curtains were being slowly closed 
by a cautious hand. 

I met many peasantry in the eight miles, all 
of whom, to my gratification and surprise, saluted 
me with ‘Good night.” Such is the custom of 
the country after night fall—to me a pleasing 
observance of an ancient usage, speaking of a 
time of sparse population, when manners were 
less formal than now. This habit, and the sight 


| of a noble pheasant which my footfalls frighten- 


ed, and which alarmed me with the barbarous 
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hantved twinkling li ghts at Windsor Castle, 
when five miles dist: int, were the incidents of my 
return journey ; and by nine o’clock I was chat- | 
ting comfortably in front of a sea-coal fire, of my 
pilg ilgri mage to the grave of WILLIAM PENN. 


Yours as ever, ARTIZAN. 





The following is the copy of a letter reported to be 
written by a clergyma 
woman among the people called Quakers. 


TO LAVINI 


Hark how the sacred thunder rends the skies; 
Repent and be baptized, Christ’s herald cries, 
Repent and be baptized, consenting Heaven replies. 
And can Lavinia unaffected hear 

ear? 
Will my Lavinia unconverted prove 
Rebel to God and faithless unto love? 
Say, shall a parent’s absolute command 
The mighty voice of God himself withstand ? 
Shall hea venly calls to earthly ties 
And filial fondness frustrate Christ 
Shall human wit Omniscience 
Shall Barclay endless war with 
Must each Apostle waive his claim to merit, 
That Fox may shine first martyr of the spirit ? 
Must common sense be banished from the soul 
E’er gospel salve can make the 
Must each adept of Calvary’s gre 
Be not in meekness but in fact a fool ? 
Must Paul at Corinth be a babbler too, 
And Peter when a Baptist be a Jew? 
Must Philip’s process be superfluous thou 
Because he washed the Eunuch he 
Must federal rights be metaphor’d away, 


The awfal message echoing in her 


give place, 
an grace? 





eng 


co— 


Jesus wage? 


sinner whole? 


at school 


ght, 


gh 
ht? 


had taugh 


g 

And actual homage construed disobey ? 
Such juggling art may change each part of speech, 

Make water spirit, and baptize to teach ; 

But if su ich jargor i Je sus re pre sents, 

The Light alone ind left to saints: 

Then in the latter double ds 


eed is 


ath we fin l, 
And Christ in figure only saved mankind 
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* Hark how the sacred thunder ren 
Repent and be baptized, Christ’s her 
Repent and be baptized, conser Heaven replies.’ 
The Christian heart reveres the sole 
And deeply humbled, treads the 
Allows the injunction’s undispute 


Its awful import and it 
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s the skies; 


ild cries, 


mn sound, 
sacre { 


1 claim, 


und 
ground, 


s glorious aim. 
Sut here 
You pl for inward rites; 
We think the gos} pel’ s hallowed 


‘ 


a difference al excites— 


mutual ze 
ad for ontward 


i, we 
= inspires 


Superior efforts, ast one type requires, 


Since no lavations can effectual prove 

The innate stains of nature to remove; 

No mode of words true purity |mpart 

To an infantile and unconscious heart; 

As vain and foolish, hence, we disallow 

The faithful surety and baptismal vow, 

As being shadows which men may observe, 

Yet from the substance flagrant tly they swerve: 
While superstitious rites their time divide, 

They cease to follow virtue for a guide. 
Enslaved by canons and the partial rules 

Of councils, synods, colleges and schools, 
Thus might mankind for some an ample field 

To circumcision’s ancient custom yield, 

Or humbly prostrate i the public 
With blind devotion wash each other’s feet ; 
’Tis thus to holiness that form gives place, 


And solemn trifling frustrates Christian grace. 
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n, and addressed to a young | 


| But freely 


With hearts devoted, gospe 
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In Seidieale streams, well pleased the Almighty saw 
His son beloved submitting 
But his Apostles through the world he sent 
With a baptizing power, beyond the element; 
This power doth all true ministers attend, 

*T was promised, and will never have an end; 
This mighty power his herald did proclaim; 

He shal! baptize you with a holy flame; 

Yet water was in use, an ancient rite 

Allowed the common way to proselyte, 

But no dependence placed thereon, you'll see— 
And Paul and Peter in this point 
When real Christians, with illumined thought, 
View Truth unbiassed as its author tau 
No typic observations are revered 
Since their immorti 





to the law, 
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il antitype appeared. 


























Fox preached this di ctrine to a seeking age— 
It shines in Barclay’s unrefuted pa 
Simple their scheme, no vain self-love they knew, 








preached without a sordid view, 





| truths displayed, 
And scorned to make divinity at 
No juggling arts were used, 
O’er obvious texts a 
Truth by it ative light, 

And by its guidance practised what was right; 
This state attained 

Demar 
*Tis grace alone, 
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no low disguise 





nd sense to tyrannize; 
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exalted and refined, 

Imparts instruction to the attentive mind, 
Convicts of error and restrains from sir 
For what these are is manifest within; 
Each wayward passion by its aid subdued, 
The soul ’s enthroned in nati 
Cleansed of its stains, 
With pure descendu 
A baptism this essential thou wi 
«Or Christ in figure only 
This then alone my s pp lant spi 


but one Lord, one faith 
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d from above 
es of atoning love; 
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saved mankind 














baptism 


Since i saves. 

















THE MORNING GLORY. 











































































































Y MARIA LOWELL. 

We wreathed about our darling’s head the morning 
glory bright 

Her little face looked out beneath, so full of life and 
light, 

So lit as with a sunrise, that we could only say, 

Sue is the morning glory true, and her poor types are 
they ! 

So always from that happy time we called her by 
their name, 

And very fitting did it seem, for sure as morning came, 

Behind her cradle bars she sn to catch the first 
faint ray, 

As from the trellis smiles the flower and opens into 
day! 

3ut not so beautiful they rear their airy cups of aoe 


As turned 
sleep’s ten 

And not their 
por thi 

As those dear arms, whose outstretch’d plea clasped 
all hearts to her own. 





her sweet eyes to the light t 
ler dew; 
ten 


own, 


. brimm’d wit 











so cl se tl 





lril’s fine round their sup- 





ts were 

















We used to think how she had come, 
the flower, 

The last and perfect add 
ing hour, 

| And how in her was imaged forth the love we could 

| not say, 

As on the little dewdrops round shines back the heart 
| of day. 


even as comes 








-d gift to crown love’s morn- 





























624 FRIENDS’ 








We never could have thought, O God! that she must 
wither up 

Almost before a day had flown, like the morning 

glory’s cup; 

We never thought to see her droop her fair and noble 
head, 

Till she lay stretched before our eyes, wilted, and 
cold, and dead. 





The morning glory’s blossoming will soon be coming 
round, 

We see their rows of heart-shaped leaves upspringing 
from the ground; 

The tender things the winter killed renew again their 


birth, 
But the glory of our morning has passed away from 
earth. 


Joseph Owen Parr, Vicar of Preston, could | 
not collect his ‘‘ Easter dues,’’ amounting to six- 
pence-half-penny, from certain Quakers of Pr 
ton. He d their goods and sold the m at 
auction,—two hams, a c copp r kettle, a warming- 
pan, three brass pots, a canister of te a, and two 


seize 


loaves of sugar, to satisfy his claims and expenses | 


of the auction. 


ET TE TT 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is 
with but little export demand. Sales of g 
ping brands at $9 00 per barrel. Sales 
consumption are limited within the 


firm, 
ou sliip- 
home 
39 OO 


ior 
range ol 


for good brands, and extra from $9 50 to $10 25, 
Rye flour is dull, and worth about $6 75 per bbi 


and Pennsylvania meal at $4 25 per Dbl., which is 
a further adv 

Grain.—Receipts of Wheat are light. 
prime and good red at $2 00a 2 05, and 
at$205a3210. Rye isin 
Southern, and $1 25 for Pennsylvania. 
steacly ; old yellow at 87 
86c. Oats are dull; sales of Pennsylvania in store 
at 5ic, and poor Maryland at 49c. 


unce. 

Sales of 
| rime white 
demand at $l 22 for 
Corn ts 


sales of +, and white at 


er er ite ne reer ee 


Hi youne 3 
pleasan tly situated in the village of 
Salem Co., N. J., onthe turnpike leading from Woods- 
town, ' Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red 

one mile from the former, and eighteen from t 
place. 

The branches taught in this Institution are Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- 
trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretica 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- 
tions, Transits, &c.: Also, Natural Phil ysophy, Che 
mistry and Physiolozy. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 13th 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. 

Terus or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical 
Books and Instruments. 


————; 


Ss HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution is 
Eldridge’s Hill, 


we 
S 


a 
1a Hank; 


he latter 





sit 


of 


Ss 


A line of Stages pass the door to and from Philada. 
Address all letters, 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 


alem Co., 


9th mo. 30— s N. J. 


INTELLIGENCER. 








YHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 
Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks. 
The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 

Texms.—Seventy dollars per session of twenty 
weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 


| and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., except 


| mathematical books and instruments. 
able in advance, 


One-half pay- 
the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
the request of parents or guardians. 
For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 
10th mo. 21, 1854 HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
OORESTOWN 


\ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
i YOUNG MEN AND BoYs. Benyamin B. 
Lireincort, Principal. 


The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorongh English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus , or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This [nstitution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 





| from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 


| considerably inereased by 


miles from each place. 
of = most pl 


This village is known as one 
sasant and healthy locations in the state. 


Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
lvsire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 


and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences, 

The school year consists of forty weeks, commene- 
ing on the first uf the tenth month (October.) 

For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty» 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 

BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 


9th mo. 16.—1S451. 
W* NTED,—A Female Teacher to take charge of 

a Friends’ School, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting (in Caroline County, 
Md.) Toa qualified Friend engaging in this concern 
a field of usefulness is opened. A moderate compen- 
sation will be paid by the committee, which may be 
y scholars. Tite School 


lis ina neighborhood of Fr nds, of whom board can 


} 





be had on reasonable terms. 


Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Del., 


or WM. W. MOORE, 109 S. Fifth St., Philada, 
») A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
\, MERCHANTS, Broad above Green » have 


constantly on hand a well selected stock of enaaee 
lumber. Reep A. Wiiriams, 
Joserun J. Wittiams, 


11th mo. 16—6m. Franktin SHOEMAKER. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





